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ABSTRACT 

Various aspects of faculty vorkload are reviewed, 
with emphasis on definitions of vorkload and on sajor probless in 
developing vorkload foraulas. Attention is also given to the erosion 
of parietal policies^ the gualitj" versos quantity issue, and the 
effect of collective bargaining on vorkloads. For aost instructorsf 
the ioportant factors are the nuaber of credit or contact hours 
assigned per veek and the nuaber of students in each class, vith 
credit or contact hours having greater significance to the faculty. 
Although vorkload formulas have been developed, they still 
approximate the number of veekly contact hours. Bourly loads are 
lover today than they vere in the 1950»s and earlier* Faculties 
object strenuously to the practice of equating vorkload to 
quantitative criteria, particularly number of contact hours, 
student-faculty ratios, and average class size. Parietal regulations 
are still found in many statements of college policies, and are based 
on the principle that teaching is a full-time occupation. In light of 
the strong tradition equating lov or moderate vorkloads vith quality, 
administrators face a formidable task in their efforts to increase 
the loads. Within the limits set by state lavs and state 
administrative regulations, faculty are participating in the initial 
determination and subsequent reappraisal of vorkloads, as recommended 
by the 1969 AAOP Statement of Faculty Borkload. Bev teaching methods 
and technologies have made it necessary to modify the faculty load 
formulas* Faculty fear that the major purpose of introducing the nev 
teaching/learning modes is to increase f^kculty productivity, vhich 
vill, in turn, lead to the use of fever instructors. (OB) 
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FACU.TY WORKLOAD 

by 

«tofin Lomt>ardi ■ 



Faculty workload receives intemiittent attention by faculty, admin^trators. 
jovsmors, iegisiators and economists. During the t950's the faculty and their 
pretfessionfitt organizs^ons called attention to what they considered unreasonable 
wc»Woacls — wforidoads that were derived, with modiHcations, from high school 
practic(*s — mvi strrved fur limits on the maximum that xmki be assigned. State 
guidelines as well as accrediting association standards tended to place a 
maxoDum on teacher loads. But in the 1960 $. as costs of educ^Mcm increased, as 
resistance to higher taxes grew, and as college finances deteriorated, attention to 
faculty workload came primarily from administrators, ^jvemors, leg^ators and 
econwTtists. Asserting that higher educate cannot contimie indefbiiteiy as a 
highly labor-intensive enterprise, they sought — and continue to seek ~ minimum 
toads for the staff. Whether or not. as they daim, the ultimate solutiw fw restoring 
tfie colleges' financiU health depends on an Increcee in faculty workload, they 
have ctabned center st£^. 

Two m^r issues are s^rent. One is c^srflty versus (^antity. the other is 
chai^ versus insolvency. Faculty and other educators contend quality wW be 
sacrifteed if hi^er workloads are wnposed: the proponents for change challent ^ 
thfe contentk>n aix! warn that financing educatton under the nornial cli^srootr 
methods will lead to collapse on a wide scale. 

This essay reviews various aspects of faoitty worktoiKl with emphas^ ai 
definitk>ns of workload and on m^or protil^s in dev^toping vrarklo£Kf formulas. 
Attention will also be directed to the eroston of parietal policies, the (^atity versify 
quantity issue, and the effect of collective bargaining on workloads. 



MnWon of Workload 

in its broadest aspect "faculty load is the sum of all activitl^ which take the 
t^ of a college . . . te£K:her and which are related either directly (x indirec% to his 
prcrfesstonstf duttes. responstoilities and interest" (Sttekler, 1^, p. «)). Forenrost 
fflnong these actHrities are classroom teaching assignments including preparatkm 
of lessons, making and correctir^ examinations, advising students, selectlr^ texts, 
itoraiy books, and audiovtsu^ materi^ys, arKf revising ctxirses. In the community 
cc^lege these con^rise 90 percent or more of an instn^^'s time. Other duties 
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may in<^^ membershf) on oHtege af^ adv^>fy corrnnitte^. s^t^endame 
fi^ty and ottrer ristitutkmal cere^K»^iat meetir^, ^xm»}rsh{p <^ a groi^ such &s 
a dub. fwei^tcs. band, choir, theater production, athietk: team. Aiiother fea^ ^ 
faculty worktoad is the amount of time oth®- than for claswoom assignm^ts that 
an instructor must spend on C£mpu$. 

Workload pol»cies frequently incorporate provisions regarding which duly 
ass^nments are part of the instructor s normal re^x)nsibtlities and whidi clasatfy 
as overtofiKl assignm^its requirir^ some form of extra asmpensaton. Tfwse 
activities such as coaching a debate or athletic team, directing aplay. conducting a 
bold, chor or orchestra which involve fixed tane demands are frec^ently classified 
as overload, and are compensated by a reductton fin regular loaj or by extra pay. 
Adjustments in wort^osKl are often msKle few assignments with unususri aemaids 
such as teaching a new course, serving on a major college committee, or 
preparing instructional materi^s- . 

For most instructors the Important factors are the number of credit or c(mtsK:t 
twurs assigned per week arm the number of students in each class. For those 
instructors engaged tn a supervisory or teaching ci?>acity in c^en leamto^ 
latx}ratc»'les. televison. irKl^endent s^idy, work ei^eri^ice and oth^ methods of 
teaching and learning, the WSCH unit of measurement Is replaced or 
supplemented by other measures, Weekly Sti«ient Contact Hours is a measure of 
the numbers of students an instructor meete per class hour times the numtw of 
hours week he meets ih&m. In practk:e it varies wkJ^y — frm\ as low as 2Q0 to 
as high as 1000 or more, with a normal range of 250 to 700, In some collective 
bargaining agreements with maximum class size restrfctions the range is much 
narower arvS the maximum is usually about 400. With increasing frequwcy a 
workJo£tti that is greater than nonnal in terms of weekly contact h<xjrs or numbw of 
students in class results in overloaj compensatran for the instructor. 

Credit hours are not always equal to contact or class hours. A credit hour in a 
subject that requires outside preparation for the instructor or the student is equal to 
one conta:t hour. A credit hour in a laboratory shop or perfomiarKJe class that 
requires no outside preparatton Is equal to one-half to three-fourths of a contact 
hour. In a few subjects, particularly English composition or writing classes, a credit 
hour is worth {^proximately one and one-third contact hours. This difference 
between credit and contact hours h^ led to faculty insistence that worktoads be 
defined in terms of contact Nxirs rather than credit fwurs. In preK^tice. workloads 
rarely exceed twenty-five contact hours regardless of whfch unit is used. 

As a measuring rod the credit or contact hour lends Itself to a variety of closely 
related administrative and financial uses. Originally developed to measure the 
amount of student work done or time spent tn high school for college preparatton. 
the credit hour was adopted as a unit for measuring faculty worklO£Kl. alkx^ting 
funds by the legislature and determining the cost of education, hi general the aedit 
hour unit is basic to the full time student equivalent (FTSE) unit oxf full time faculty 
equivalent (FTE). One FTSE is usually equivalent to 24 or 30 credit hours. A full 
time faculty equivalent represents 24 or 30 credit hours of teaching divkied into two 
or three tmws. Finally, since per capita cost is measured In terms of FTSE, the 
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faoitty mrUioaa is an impcKtant factor infiuencing me cost of education (hKct®. 
1960) Under normal circumstances an incre^e in faculty worWo«J has an 
tnmiedi^ dtect in low«v^ unit and tot^ a)sts; omvers^ a reductk»> resulte in 
hi^wr unit and total costs. 

Second to omtact twwf s «i anptMistfrce is class site as a measure of faculty 
workload. As witfi contact fiours the sire of a class may be weighted according to 
the sui^ect. with the highest weight to English composition and speech 
academic sut^ects and nursing clincal classes among the laboratoy classes. At 
Ifie oth«^ exfrane are large pertonnance cls^ses in musfc and tfieatre arts, 
appreciatK»i dasses si art and music, orientation classes and physic£tf educate 
activity classes. LaboratOfy classes are usu«dly limited in size to the numtw of 
stodwTt stations. Lecture classes exceeding fifty students are often given a higher 
weight depending upon the number of students above fifty. Less fre<^entfy. a 
smafl class below the nomial size for the subject is weighted at less than one, thus 
requiring some extra assignment in tenns of contact hours, non-dassroom activity, 
or ncr^e in class size in the other classy. 

Credit or contact hcmrs has greatw signifteance to faculty tfian dass size, 
becaise they are fixed tim*> demands over which he has little control. Within llmrts 
the size of the dass causes litfle c»nc»n sirwe the tfrne demarxis do not vary 
directly to the number of students. With the other activities making up his load the 
mstmctor has greater contrrt h the time and energy he may wish to devote to 
them. Consequently, there is likely to be greater attention to weekly hours 
assigned than to tiie other variables when disoi^tons on jxjltey or negotiations on 
roiewal of contracts take place- 



Workload FiHutulae 

Attempts have been made to develop load formulas that indude all of the 
^tn«ta*'s dutiw. recognalr^ that "ttie te«:her rwrmstfly spends far less t»ne ^ 
the classroom than In preparation, conferences, grading of papers, and 
examinations, and superviston of remedial or advanced stiKient work" (AAUP 
Bulletin. 1970. p. 30). Yet. the formulas, especially when developed from 
feiformatton obtained through questionnaires completed by instructors are of 
questionable value and have been characterfZoJ as amoiphous. bulging ard 
s^f-justifylng (Enochs, 1960). In these fonnulas often adding up to 58 to 84 hours 
per week. Caplow points out "it is impossitrte to distinguish what is useful to the 
college and what is useful only to the individual, and what is useful to both" (1960, 
p. 70). He woTKJers if praKJtldng law or accounta^ or writing a text s engaged in to 
improve teaching or to suf^jlement Nw)me. 

Although workio«J formulas are mterestif^ because they attempt to creato a 
scientiftc basis for workload starKlards. the result, no matter what metN>d is used, 
a|^>roxBnates the current practice in the number of te«:hing hours. In the 1950's 
20 weekly contad hours was the norni so fonrtulas usually worked out around 20 
with a range of 15—25, reachBig 30 in a few trade dasses. Today's formulas yieW 



a weeWy cfas$ hour roiid between 12 and 18 hours. Thus, m a formula devised by 
f^fessor Lloyd N Mornsett of the University of Caftfonna m 1952 for P&sadena 
City College. English composition had a we^hted vatue of 1.33; physic£tf 
education activity 0,8. Since the normal teaching load under the Morrisett fomuilas 
was 20 hours per week, a tether assigned composition classes, each meeting 
three hours a week, needed only five sections for a full load because 
5x3x1 33=20, At the other extreme, a physc^ education instructor teaching aS. 
activity classes, each meeting five hours a week, needed five sectons few a full 
toad because 5x5x0 8=20 The actual hourly toad was 1 5 for the English instructor 
and 25 for tha physica; education tnstnjctor. Similar formulas were developed at 
Long Beach City College (1954) and San Francisco City College (1954). Most of 
the formulas had other variables but for the great majority of the faculty vne resulte 
did not deviate significantly from the number of weekly contac* hours prevalent at 
the time. 

A simple teaching load fonnula has been employed by me Los Angeles City 
Community Colleges since 1 950 The weekly contact hour load varies from 1 5 for a 
program of lecture classes to 20 for laboratory classes. Instructors with a mixed 
program of lecture and laboratory classes usually teach 17 or 18 hours per week. 
Rarely is a full-time classroom instructor assigned more than 20 hours. The Loa 
Angeles formula also contains a minimum WSCH * * 50. If an instructor witfi a 
1 5-hour load does not meet the 450 student-hour jfard, he may be ass^ed 
another 2- or 3-hour class or some other equivalent c ollege duty, usually the latter. 
Only two modifications have been made — one reduced the fwur load to 12 for 
Englis!i composition instructors and the other eliminated for some departments the 
differential between laboratory and lecture classes. The fonrtula or polwy contains 
the usual provisions for maintenance of offce hours for student consultatton and 
for the instructor s presence on campus 6 hoifr& a day. five days a week. 



Status of Faculty Workload 

Almost universally, hourly loads are lower today than they were in the fifties 
and earlier, a phenomenon that is well docuented and that antedates the era of 
collective bargaining, A Carnegie Commission study (1972) r^rted a decline in 
median teaching loads from 17,8—18 2 hours in 1931 to 15.1 hours in 1969. In 
California the average weekly hour load has gone down from a range of 
18.2— 29 6 in 1952 to 15—20 in 1972 {Cor.tra Costa District. June 1953: Wagner, 
May 1972). The mean hour loads for 1966 and 1969 in Illinois went down from 16 
to 14 {Martin and Thcrnblad, 1970). The Chicago Colleges and Onondaga College 
and Fashion Institute of T«:hnology in New York State have institution-wide 12 to 
13 hour loads (McHugh and O Sullivan. 1971). In many colleges instructors of 
English composition also have 12 hour loads. Gradually. latK>ratory classes are 
being equated with lecture classes on a one-to-one ratio. 
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In rmst (Sieges a perc^t^^e distritMticm workloaf^ 
fdltoiwing pattern f<Hmd ,n a survey Texas cofieges (or 1973—74: (Wai^ce and 
Turawfl. 1974) 



Cradit Hours 


12 


15 


15.5 


16.5 


Pwcent of Faculty 


2.5 




25 


15 



Oea^^fentf instructors usuaSi^ work 25 contact hcurs. 

The weeidy student twur toads sawn to have st^ized at the 12 to 16 twur 
range. At^inistrG^ resist^e to UMt&t hour loads has beat stror^ and up to 
1974 successful. Change in workloads are bektg effected in dass size, in fhe 
traditicmstf classroom teaching setting, the faaaty have succeeded in reducing 
c^ size U> a range of 20 to 50 with a mode of 30 to 35. Howevw. by trading 
h^^ dass size for lower weekly fwurs. laige classes <rf 60 to ICO or more aw 
becoming common. Some coltective bargaftiing contracts and cdlege polk^ 
contain fwmulas providing a scale equating weekly hours tatv^eely to size. Under 
these fontiulas weekly hour loads can be reduced to orm, theoreticaliy, but rarely 
^ t^<m nine. 

the importance of the student cont^ toad derives from its dose relationship 
with the pattern of state reimtjursement which ^ based on the numt»r of fuB tftne 
student equivalents (FTSE) enrolled, usually tor 12 or 15 credit hcurs per week per 
year. Thus, to use a simplified example, if the average Instnicior's salary Is 
$15.0)0 per year and the college receives $1500 per PTE. then eojh instnictor 
must be re^nsiWe tori2.5 or 10 students respectively just to meet the expense 
of his salaiy which accounts for 50 percerti of the cost of instruction. Doublffig the 
number to 25 w 20 respectively will enable the college to balance tf» budget with 
no reserve for emergencies unless the r^erve is indtwled ^ the 50 per(^ of 
other costs. 



(^jectiofis to Qtiantltatfve Measurement of Workload 

Faculty object strenuously to the practtee <rf equating workload to quantitative 
criteria, partteularly nun^er of contact hours, student-faculty rattos, arwl avere^ 
dass size. They do not a«:ept the assumptton of legislators and aJminlstrators 
"that the costs to teachers for their services and the value to students of their 
teaming both alike increase in direct proportton to the nuntfier of hours ^nt in tt» 
classroom (Schellengberg. 1973. p. 163). In fact they maintain that the convert 
is doser to the truth, that learning increases Inversely to the number of hours spent 
in the classroom arKi the number of students in the dass. Addittonally, they view the 
use of credit or contact hours to measure wo^-ktosd and faculty workload formulas 
in general as devkjes in the hands of management. ' {Bunnell. 1960. p. viii) ww 
presume "that students are little more than inanimate (Ejects within a time and 
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motam study * (Read On, 1972; p. l). To them, cost ^fectweness is just miother 
attempt to reduce operating expenses at ttie cost of quality education" 
(Brightman. 1971. p. 58). 

Paradoxically, at the same time that they rat^ (^)iectk>ns to the use 01 
numerical units aixl formulas, facirity. eittw becau^ ttey a<« fK>t ttf^ to c^ise a 
l^er method or tsecause the numerical fomit^as are so easy to insist on 
mcocporating them in osntracts. All vrorWc^ studtes conducted tiy faculty groi4>s 
and nearly eveiy collective bargaining agreement use ttw contact or crecHt hour, 
average class size, and weeWy student houis as ttw units of measurenwnt in 
detennining faculty workload. Even with ait of its quahfications and caveats on 
quality the 1969 AAUP Statement on Faculty Workload (AAUP Bulletin. 1970, p, 
31) relies heavily on quantitative teaching hours fwr week as the measure of 
workload. 

In community alleges it would be extremely difficult to avokl numeriwtf, 
quantitative measures m detemiining faculty woridOi«f. since the colleges' prtTjaiy 
mission is teaching and measuring the qu£:ity of teaching has not gone beyond the 
testimonial stage. Although there has been a fluny of interest during the past five 
ye»s or so on accountedjility.' measurement or evaluation of the quality of 
instruction and effectiveness of instructors has made little progress. Many 
legislators who passed laws recently for the improvement of instruction throt^ 
evaluation of instructors are already expressing disappointment with tfie results. 

Ignorance of how learning takes place and faculty resistance to merit rating 
are the two major obstacles to the development of qualitative measurement of 
instruction and instructor workloarf. Accordingly, administrators and legi^ators 
resort to measurement of the instaictors value to students and society by the 
number of hours they teach and the numljer of students in their classes. Actually, 
instructors object less to quantitative nwasures as sue** than fo the amoum that 
cWmi,':strators and legislators amsider a reasonable worWo«3. 

To get around the danger of collisicHi with reality." Toombs (1971 ) suggests a 
symtKjlic work week of 40 or 48 hours as a faculty workload fonnula in which 
percentages or units are assigned to various resjx>nsibilities. Such a fCMmula may 
help dissipate the public s belief that a faculty workload consists only of the 15 or 
20 contact classroom hours How successful this will be is open to queston. It may 
have some value in changing the basic teaching load where instructors 
demonstrate that some subjects are more difficult to teach or require nrKwe time for 
preparation or for grading papers. 



Parietai Regulations 

A large number, probably the great majonty. of college workload standards 
contain clauses requiring an instructor to schedule three to ten hours for student 
consultation and to spend five or six hours a day on campus, five days a week. 
Th^ rules date back to the time when colleges were still closely associated with 
the high school, faculty loads were in the 20 to 30 plus hour range, and instructors 
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«wr© ^s^ined a groiip of studems as ^vise^. h«i to in sntS out es^ day 
and certify at the end of ttie week that they had met their classes, perfomwd other 
dut^, and spent tf» requited nunt)er of fK>ufs per ctey and days per week (m 
tempus. In ^me stales the ^ncpie from which these rules are derived was (arnJ 
8ti& is) tr^uted m the iaws ^>vemif^ community wfleges, Entorcwront was 
relative easy prtor to 1950 since an instn^aor s ^sencefrom dass was usually 
n^Mrted sUKlents and the free time between dasses was not long encH^h to 
permtt exterKled ftosence from ttie canpus 

These parieta! regulations are stSi found in many statements of college 
poUd^ and are based on the principle that teaching is a full-time occ^jation: that 
tte coflege owns the instructor and his We is the college's life (Axt. i960, p. 13^ 
However, the regulations are not so easily enforceatHe today because the lower 
wortdoads (rarely exceeding 20 hours per week with the great majority in the 12— 
to 1$— hour rar^e? oennft instructors so indined to te«^ in other institutions or 
work in other occi4>ations. A few carry on their activittes on campu^ selling 
fr«urarK». mutual funds, real estate, or packaged travel tours. 

N/toontighting is not a recent develc^ment in the community collets. Many 
flfistructors have always si^jplemented their salaries by part-time teaching or by 
<«her employment, but neariy always during ttie evening hours, weekends or 
summer. In fact, colleges encouraged institutional moonlighting by giving day 
Instructors preference to evening assignments, a practice that benefited the 
S^stituttons. the instructors and the students. The college c*tained the M««ces of 
experienced instructors at rates of pay as low as one-half the day rates: the 
instructors had a ready source of extra pay for wofk that required very little extra 
preparation; and evening students received almost the same quality of in8tructk)n 
as day students. For the colleges the overtime pay may also have kept the faculty 
ffx>m making excessive demands for higher pay. 

A limited amount of moonlighting also is possible on campus where colleges 
pay instructors to substitute for instructors absent on short-term leaves of a day or 
two The Classes of the absent instructor are usually apportioned among two or 
three instructors. This arrangement inures to the advantage of the ojllege. the 
histructor and the students. Of course, in earlier years when faculty were not as well 
organized ^ they are today they did this substituting without pay. 

How munh day-time moonlighting goes on during the regular college year is 
difficult to detennine. A 19$9 sun^ey reported that 25 percent of the faculty sensed 
as pad consultants during the previous two years (Carnegie Commission on 
Higfwr Education. 1972). One can sunnise that other fonns of paid activity are 
common enough to cause legislatures and administrators to go to some effort to 
<X>ntrol it. Michigan, for example, has a law that a community or junior college may 
not pay any employee, faculty member or administrator for time spent in the 
employ of. or in a contractual agreement with any other college, community 
college, university, governmental agency, except elected officials, nonprofit 
organizations, foundation or private firm or corporation, wittiout specific written 
I^rmission of the board of trustees of the , . . college where the enfiptoyee. faculty 
member or administrator is employed (Sec. 21. Act No. 121. Public Acts of 1971 ). 
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Similarfy. but not explicitly, in 1971 the Lansing Community College 
(Mtehig»i) negottators attempted to achieve ttie same otjjective by a paragrapti In 
6\e agrem\mt wtiteh reads: 

Teaching is a profession and tt>is demands that faculty members 
consider their positton at the Coliege as a full-tBne occupation The 
Associaton recognizes that it, too. is an advocate of this concept. If 
instances occur whete it becomes apparent that a faculty member is 
violating the spirit and intent of this concept, either the Association or 
, the administration shall make the facts Known to each other and shall 
iointfy recommend ^ropriate action. If the administration and the 
Association do not agree on the disposition of the matter, it is then 
subject to the provisiais of the Grievance Procedure, (i:^. 13—14). 

F<«lowing revelatKDns that a few Chicago City Colleges instructors were employed 
fuH time in another school, a clause was included in the 1973—1975 collective 
bargaining agreement that; 



A full-time position in the Colleges is acc^ted with the uixlerstanding 
thai the faculty member will not ccmtinue. or at a future date acc^t, a 
concun-ent full-time positk?n or positions equal to a full-time position 
with any other employer or employers while he Is teaching full-time in 
the Colleges (p. 22). 

Many administrators still subscribe to Axt s {I960) Aphorism about the control 
of the instructor and his life but there is evidence of a shift away frwn strict contn^ 
of an instoictor s time when he is not scheduled to teach or perfonn some other 
assigned duty. An increasing number of administrators are recognizing the 
professional status of the instructor including his right to direct his energies bi 
whatever direction he desires on- or off-campos. 

Thus, the Allegheny County (Pennsylvania) Community College contract 
states that When faculty members are not scheduled for classes or other required 
college meetings they are not required to be on campus" (p. 29) white the Mercer 
County (New Jersey) Community College contract provides that. 'OutsWe 
©Ttpioyment conducted during the irKlividual's free time shall be entir^ at the 
discretion of the faculty member and shall be within the prerogative of bis 
professional and personal rights" (p. 37). To quote Axt again this means "show up 
for these ... 15 contact hours and thif^ is it (p. 13). While still not a widespread 
movement, the trend is away from the strict construction of the campus affiance 
rules. Some administrators probably find it difftoult to justify such control on 
instructors when they themselves spend a great deal of time consultir^, teachlr^ at 
a university, serving on accreditation teams, and perfomiing other off-camfHis 
activity. 
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AlttKHigh not going so far as Axt or the Allegheny and Mercer College policies 
many adminjstrators ignore ail but the grossest violations of the campus 
attendance ruJ^. Exceptions are most likely to be found on sm^l canpuses 
usually located in rural communities and small towns and on a dwindling number of 
campuses with stnct construct»onjsts. 



TracMfig Load and (^ality of Instruction 

Until recently, faculty have received support for their contaitton that quality 
education d^nds on reasonable workloads from the prestigtous Camegre 
Commission on Higher Education. A 1968 Carnegie Commission task force 
r^rted that there is no way in the short run to irrcrease productivity, i.e.. "educate 
more students at tfie same level of expenditure without Kwering academto 
cpj^ity. * conceding however, that the rearch "to improve educational productivity 
wtthoftit erKlangering quality shouW be actively pressed fonvard . . , ' (Carnegie 
Onnmission, 1968. p. 6). In another report OTMeil (1971) suggested that "if the 
fl^served differences in costs per credit hour do refl«;t quality, then the public 
two-year schools would be the lowest quality type of schoc^ ■ ■ " (p. 44). altfiough 
she »Jmits that in the education indusfty there are grournis for doubt" that inputs 
per credit hour reflect quality difference (p. 43). This l»lief is £dso h^d by many 
SKfministrators who through their m«nbershqj on state b<rards and accrediting 
a»nmissions have supported regulations and gukJelines for reasoni^e teachir^ 
k)ads. 

When 8tat€' systems of community colleges were being fornied in the 1950'8 
and early 1960 s legislatures and governing agencies set maximum rather than 
minimum workload standards. Typical are those for the profession^ staff of Illinois 
CKJileges stipulating that the nonrtal teaching load in non-laboratory ccHirses shall 
be no more than 16 semester or quarter hours, and "the ratto of professtonal staff 
to students shall pennit a high degree of personal interanion" (lllinote Junior 
College Board. 1970. p. 28). Aided by similar arguments that quality educatton 
goes with low teaching loads and the general belief that junior colleges cm and 
should offer a more personalized atmosphere than the large universities, faculty 
have had only moderate difficulty in their drive for reduced weekly teaching hours 
and, to a lesser extent, for tower class size. So ir^rained is thte belief that even in 
the midst of a financial crisis a ojllege president fwinted out with satisfactton that 
ttie average number of weekly student contacts "is gradually being reduced to 
provkJe for more effective instruction and to approach the distrk:t recommended 
average of 450 " (Norton. 1972, p. 18). 

In light of the strong traJition equating low or moderate worWoad with quality, 
adminetrators now face a fonnidable task in their efforts to increaee the loaJs. The 
absence of criteria for measuring that quality has not diminished the fervor with 
which this belief is heki. They must also contend with strong facufty organizatwms. 
college senates, and affiliates of state and nattonal organizations that are 
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determined to maintain or lower the present worldoad standards. Indirectly the 
trend in business and industry tovyard the 35-hour and 25-hour workweek aids the 
facutty cause. 

Faculty concern m the I950's was to persuade administrators and state 
agencies to reduce workkjad; from the late 1960 s to the present it has been to 
counter efforts of administrators, governors, legislators and economists to 
increase workload. This change is largely related to the financial difficulties 
encountered by many colleges. From the Ruml-Morrison concept of 1959 to 
legislati'/e mandates prescribing minimum worktoads to Carnegie Commisskm 
R^XJTts the focus has been on the more effective use faculty ranging from minor 
changes m workload to drastic refonn of the teachir^-learning proc^. F«»iity 
worktoads have been singled out in the economy proposals because education is 
a labor-intensive <»nterprise in which labor costs comprise 70 to 80 percent of the 
budget and facufty salary and other faculty expenditures account for 50 percent of 
total costs of instruction. Economies in other areas are helpful but they do not 
produce the high returns possible in faculty workload increases. 

The Ruml-Monison solution recommended a substantial increase in tlie sw 
of classes as the best means of reducing the high costs of instru'^k?n. Such a 
change the authors insisted would also bring about an increase in line prevailing 
salanes which they claimed were low as a result of the inefficient use of personnel. 
More modest was the recommendation in the Carnegie Commission Report on 
The More Effective Use of Resources 1972 that "raising the average 
[student-faculty 1 ratio by one would, by itself, reduce costs by about 0.3 percent per 
year per student ~ or nearly one-third of the total reduction we recommended of 
one percent per year (p. 17). For two-year colleges the report suggests that 
where median level of student-faculty ratios goes below 19.2 special conskfera- 
tion of measures to increase ratios may be warranted (p. 85). Some 
economists assert that the present method of teaching must change, otherwise "if 
no more students can be taught per teacher the cost of educatton per student must 
increase in perpetuity, and the rate of increase will vary directly with the rate of 
economic growth unta the cost of educatton will equal the gross nattonal product 
(Machlup. 1970. p. 95). Schultz (1971) disagrees with those who insist that a 
quality intensive organization cannot be changed significantly without deteriora- 
tion. He notes that "the present conventional view that the educattonal sector is 
destined to continue as it is in the amount of time required of students and teach^ 
may be as wrong, as a similar view of a few years ago concerning the productivity 
of fanners and retail employees (pp. 19-20). 

State legislators and governors have attacked the problem of increasing work- 
loaj by mandating minimum workloads in temis of weekly credit or contact hours 
and or student credit hours. Indirectly, others have used a faculty-student ratk> to 
increase workloads. The former method is more direct but it leads to inflexibility 
since adjustments among departments and instructors are diffrcult to accomplish. 
The student-faculty ratio leaves a great deal of discretion to the college staffs in 
adjusting faculty workloads to meet special conditions. 
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In 1971 Michigan mandated a min«num load of 15 credit hours or 450 student 
credit hours for a fulf \me faculty member (Michigan Act no. 121 PuWic Acts of 
1971. Sec. 18) whae New York, s^kmg to student-faculty ratio upped it to 17:1 
from 15:1 and substituted "minffTium • for "maximum ' (State University of New 
York. Rules and Regufabons Governing the Administration of Community Col- 
feges \p. 121). The Maryland State Board for Community Colleges recommended 
in 1973 that the states" community colleges should move to a statewide average of 
20:1 student faculty ratio. Supporting its retwmmendation the BoaixJ added: "Whte 
It is commonly accepted that gross increases in the ratto of students to faculty m 
dimmsh the qu^ity of instruction, there is little evidence to suggest that reasonable 
mcTMses ifram the cunent 17:1 fatioj are detrimental" (p. 96). A Massachusetts 
legislative proposal that faculty spend at least 12 hours a week with students in 
classrooms or laboratories encountered vigorous opposition from the state Boarcl 
of Higher Education. The Board objected that the proposal restricted an 
institution s capacity to delivery individual instruction; develop ffexWe fonnats for 
teaming: and ignores generally accepted differentials in the effort needed to teath 
at different levels (Chronicle of Higher Education. June 10. 1974, p. 1). 

None of these legislative efforts is intended to change the labcr-intenslve 
characteristic of education. They are moderate proposes. Nevertheless, faculty 
opposltton is stUI strong, fearing that acceptance would lead to more moderate 
inaeases every tinr>e a financial crisis occurs. 



WfK> Should Define Workload? 

Accompanying the question of what is an adequate or proper teacher work- 
toad is a related issue: 'Who shouW define the teacher toad?" State legislatures 
and governing boards that prescribe a student-faculty ratk) as a standarxi for 
BTStructor assignments influence workloads. Wh«e such a ratfo gives the institution 
freedom to adjust instnictor worktoads depending on the method of instnictton, 
dass size, subject matter, or other factors influencing assignments, the ratio 
places a limit on the number of instructors a college may employ. A seemingly 
small increase of a ratto from 17:1 to 20:1 reduces the number of instructors by 
r.early 18 percent. Thus the si^e of the ratio can influence not only the workload 
formulas but indirectly the programs a college will offer. D^artments with low 
student-faculty ratios may be restrfcted md even phased out If other department 
are unable or unwilling to increase their student-faculty rattos to produce the 
minimum average. 

A strong plea for giving this responsibility to the teachers was made in 1952 by 
Dean Willard B. Spalding of the College of Education. University of Illinois who 
contended that: 

The public already accepts the idea of minimum conditions for em- 
ployment. The requirements of the medtoal professton are readily met. 
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Shiiled fradesmen set no! only coTRiitions of ^ployment (Hit iunits on 
productk»i, vi2.. the maximum number of bricks which can be laki in a 
day or the maxsnum width allowed in paint brushes. We have atkx^a^ 
cr(^ producticOT quotas to farmers and specified conditions urKler which 
so* can be tilled if they are to receive maximum rewards. Waiters in 
the union can only wait on so many people at the tal^es. Many otiw 
illustrations undoubtedly will come to the mind of each reader. There is 
no reason to suppose that the general public would revise to grant the 
teachBig profession the right to define minimum conditions for employ- 
meni when it had already granted this right to so meny other among its 
memfc^rs. 

Although Spalding s Weal has not yet been acc^ted in the community col- 
leges and I las even b^ chaiier^ed by state tegtsiaturc^ for all segments of 
higher education, establishing faculty workloads is no longer the exclusive pre- 
rogative of administrators as it was for many yeais. Withoi the limits set by state 
laws and state administrative regulatk^s faculty are parttcipatrig hi the ini^ 
detmmination and subsequ^t reappra^al of workloads recommend^ by the 
1^9 AAUP Statement on Faculty Workload. The AAUP recommendation of full 
partte^ation is achieved most ctos^y in (Alleges operating under collective b&r- 
gaining (AAUP Bulletin. 1970). A serious confrontation devetoped in Michigan 
when the legislature set minvnum workloads for the various segments, txit ttiis 
involved primarily the universities whtoh successfully claimed that the legislature 
had no Jurisdteton over a university established by the constitutton. Community 
colleges, howefver. as creatures of the legislature couW not make such a claffn. 
Though the legislature lost in the university case it had the last word when it cam© 
to ^K^riating funds. And h^ein lies its stror^iest weapon, the power of ttw 
purse, a lesson that is not lost on faculty organizattons. If a confrontatton ^\ouki 
oevetop between a faculty organization and the colleges on a woridoad issue the 
legislature, with public support. couW force a change. Faculty organlzattons 
counter this by supporting legislative candidates who favor their cause. With 
friendly legislators arKl aid from lobbyists of other public employee groups, the 
faculty have been successful in preventing drastte changes in cun-ent worktoads. 



New Workloads for New Teaching TechfKriogies 

The widespread introduction of new teaching metiiods and technotogi^ has 
maje it necessary to modify the faculty load fomiulas. In some cases this involves 
primarily a reductkjn in co»itact hours to compensate for larger than normal class 
size: in others the usual k>ad fomiulas do not apply. A few ^lustrations will indicate 
the changes 'hat are being made. 
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Umler terms of the Merc©' Community College (New Jersey) collective bar- 
gattiing contract the normal ioad is 15 contact hours for theory, lecture, and class- 
roam instrtKJtton. 20 for latxwatory. shop, studio or dinic. and 18 for a rombinatton 
of the two htowever. "a normal load shall consst of 12 hours if the insfructor is 
responsible tor a mintmum of 600 WSCH during the 12 hours. If within nine contact 
hours the instructor s WSCH reaches a minimum of 9(X) then his nonn^ load is 
nine contact hours. Under any circumstances each two hours of each group in- 
struction of 100 or more students are considered as three hours in calculating 
normal load." Compensation for overload is based on academic rank and semes- 
ter contact teaching hours. Similar plans for adjusting workload fomiulas are m 
effect in other alleges. 

rnstruction conducted under the various auto-tutorial, open laboratory, other 
media using mechanica} and electronic devices, self-instructional materials and 
par^rofessionals requires instructor time primarily for plannir^ and developing 
programs and for selecting the hardware' (equipment, tapes, projects, receivers, 
etc.) for student use. Superviston of tutors, aides, technicians, laboratory assis- 
tants and other supporting personn^ becomes an inportant duty where extensive 
use is made of the new teaching technologies. Group instruction is limited usually 
to small class discussions whenever an instructor determines that it would help the 
sftidents. 

When th^e new teaming technologies are used, the number of students 
enrolled is higher than in the traditional classroom situatkjn. though lower than in 
televised Instruction. Also common is the scheduling of mult^le classy covering 
different subjects in the same laboratory or media center. Anottier feature s the 
flexibility for students who may attend at any time, day or e\^ening that the facility is 
open. For these instructors allocatton of time and the WSCH are the primary 
considerattons in workload. Class size has little meaning. The weekly hour load 
may be larger than the customary 12 to 15. Also, such instructors may be em- 
ptoyed on a yearly contract rather than on an academic year calendar. Twenty-five 
to thirty-five weekly hour coritracts may become the nomn for tnstmctors in this 
group. At South Oklahoma City Junior College which opened in 1972 instructors 
signed /eariy contr«ns committing them to the auto-tutorial method of instruction 
and to a production of 1200 weekly student contact hours. (Cleek, 1972) 

In some situations instructor time may be reduced to a minimum involving little 
more than an instructor's presence nearby for occ^ional consultatton with student 
or paraprofessional. At Orange Coast College (California) a learning laboratory 
equipped for 250 students enrolled in basic arithmette. elementary algebra or 
trigonometry ^ supervised by a par^rofessional. Instructor time aligned is three 
hours per week distributed among six instructors who have offtoes nearby for 
ready consultation. (Fitzgwrald. 1972) 

loads for television instructors deviate even more markedly from the common 
workload fomiula. Not even the WSCH is a f^or since its size in televlston 
classes goes far beyond anything envisaged in the fonnulas for classroom or 
auto-torial instruction^ methods. Qass size has little meaning, the expectation is 
that many hundreds of students will enroll and other hundreds will view the pro- 
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ram wtthout onroiMu) Morwvi^. once produced, a videotaped lecture may t» 
r^eated many times, which raises questions involving the Instructor s reskiual 
r^hts Other questions arise when tapes are offered for sale to or exchar^ed with 
other coiieges. 

No uniform load formula has been developed for televised courses. In gener^ 
an instructor assigned to the product K>n of a v«jeo tape ts relieved of all c}assr(»m 
duties durmg^ the s lester or year that tt may take to pr^are and produce ttie 
lectures or demonstrations. During the semester the v^eo tape is broadcast, the. 
instructor may be awarded a number of contact hours for the purpose of evaluating 
and recommending changes in the production. 

Examples of television instructor workioaj at two districts iHustrate the for- 
mulas evolving. The television instructor wuf Kload at Chic^o TV C<^lege C(^iste 
of course preparation, pre-recording or live preparation. arKi coordination of course 
activities^ For p^^aration prior to studio presentation the instructor is assigrted a 
full summer term t>quiva{ent of six hours or half a semester a^ignmwit. For pre- 
recording the mttiaf studro presentation the instructor fs relieved of all regular 
teaching assignrTK^r^ts Uunng the semester. In temis of contact fwurs th^ amounts 
to 18 or thrt^fouf ths of a full year s assignment of 24 hours. Each time the course 
IS telecast the it^ structor receives three hours time for cooittmating course SK^ttvities 
ot the supporting telOi/fsion nstructors. (A Fifth R^ort. 1974) 

For live presentation of n three credit hour course during a fall semester tfie 
instructor tt^ceives the summer assignment of six contact ftours. three contact 
hours during the preceding ripring semester, the full semester assignment of 12 
hours during the presentation, plus three hours as overtime assignment. This 
amounts to 24 contact hours or the equivalent of a one-year assignment 

Re-tetecast of telecourses requires written consent of the instructor. If the 
instructor consents to a re-telecast he is given a summer session assignment 
equivalent to six hours for reviewing and editing recorded series. For arty subse- 
quent reuse the instructor it- allowed one^half or three hours of a summer term 
assgnment 

Release for outside use to bona fide college level institutions shall have the 
consent of the faculty member If withm three academic years ten such uses are 
made the instructor receives extra compensation equivalent to one-half summer 
assignmeru or 3 hours. 

' At Coast Community Colfege Distnct (California) the workload assignment tf 
a television instructor is simpler. He receives two years released time for develop- 
ment and record ng a course with no provision for residual nghts- The tel«»urse Is 
the property of the district 

For most television courses additional instructors are ass^ned to supply sup- 
porting sea ices to the ta/ge numtjer of students enrolled. These instructors, called 
supporting instructors or facilitators, conduct scheduled on-campus class ses- 
sions, maintain office hours for personal and telephone interviews, administer 
midterm and final examinations, grade papers, and perform other duties rHating to 
the needs of students or requirements of the course. 
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A suppoitjng instructor in the Chicago system receives compensation in ac- 
cordance with the amount and kirwl of work he performs. Faculty memt^rs in skflt 
siA^ects such as foreign language, speech, secretarial. English conposition or 
writffTg are assigned a grotp of students whom they meet in schedi^ on-campus 
dass sections or whose written assignments they grade and return. For this the TV 
toad is equivalent to three contact dass hours for each group of two dasses 
scheduled for 100 minutes, each meeting consecutively on the same day for not 
more than eight meetings. Eight four fmrr inboratory sessions are conskJered the 
equivalent of one on-campus laboratoiy class. Supporting instructoi^ wlw are not 
required to meet students at scheduled on-campus meetings or to grade and 
return written vwrk at regular intervals are paid * in accordance with the amount of 
direct S4^>porting instruction involved tty agreement between the TV College Dean 
or his delegate and the teacher concerned" (Chicago Agreement, 1973. p. 51) 
On-campus dass sizes are in accordance with evening size standards, usually 39 
with tfw exceptKHi that speech dasses shall be limited to 20 and EngUsh coimosi- 
tton to 29. 1- 

A televiston facilitator at Coast Community College District is allotted five 
hours per week for taking care of up to 350 students ass^ned. For each fiKiditional 
70 students he is given anotf^r hour with a maxffnum overtoad of 700 students 
for a ten hour week paid for at the rate of i/tOOO of his annual salary per hour. A 
member of the faculty who does not have a full-time day load may be resigned as 
a television fadlitator at the rate of 350 students for three hours of dass time. 

As is the practice in many colleges the pay for the overtoad assignment is at a. 
lower rate than that for an equivalent nonnal assignment. Assuming a yearty salary 
of $15,000. the remuneration for semester overload assignment is ^00 ($15,000 
1 00 X 3 hours X 20 weeks). For a normal assignment it could be as high as $1500 
a semester for an instructor whose nomiaJ load is 15 hours per week ($15,000 x 
3/15 ^ 2 semesters); $1250 for an mtrwtor with a normgtf toad of 18 hours per 
week. The higher houriy rate for day instructors may be justified on the grounds 
that he has other duties and that his wori<lo«l assignment is 25 or 30 hours per 
we^. Using 25 hours as the time assignment his pay wouW be $1 5.000 x 3/25 ^ 2 
or $900. the same as for an overtoad assignment. 

Since Chicago TV College is the only institution conducting a full schedule of 
televiston courses comparisons of workloads would not be valid. Most other col- 
leges produce only a few television courses. In general, the Coast Community 
College Distrid worktoad policy of an assignment covering a specified period is the 
prevailing one in community colleges. A few colleges share with the instructor any 
returns from the s»tle or lease of the production. 

In summing up this brief discussion of new workload fonnulas, several obser- 
vattons are in order. Except in minor instances not much change in the k^bor- 
intensive characteristic of teaching has taken place. Probably, greater faculty prx>- 
ductivity is accomplished through an increase in class size in the tt^aditional dass- 
room pattern than in the use of new forms of teaching-learning methods. 
Nevertheless, the potential of the new forms for changing me latxar-intensive 
characteristics and wori<load patterns remains as illustrated in the exan^les cited. 
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Television mstruclion continues to arouse interest as an avenue for increased 
faculty productivity. However, if the expectations are to be fuffiHed ttie Coast 
Community College Distnct policy of paying tt^ telecast instructor a fixed sum for 
producing the telecast without reskiual nghts has the greater likelihood of suo^ss 
than the Chicaco TV College policy Under the Chicago TV College pattern, unit 
cost of S40 to S50 per credit hour approximates the unit cost for conventioniti 
instruction. Whether or not Coast Community College District can continue owning 
the telecasts and using ttiem over and over without resklual payments to tfje 
telecast instructor is open to guestion. The Chicago TV CcHlege pattern is more In 
accord with commercial television practices regarding the producibn and reskluai 
nghts of the actors (instructors) than the Coast District. If a collective toargaff^hig 
law IS enacted in California the Coast College Distnct may t>e forced to modify Its 
practice to confonn to that developed at Chicago TV College. 

Faculty fear that the major puf|X>se of tfie introduction of new teaching- 
learning modes is to increase faculty productivity, which in turn will lead to im/er 
instructors In its extreme form the new modes transform instructors to man^^rs 
of paraprofessionals. student a«les. techntoians and equ^ment. Their reslstanw 
to the new technologies has been largely responsible for the inability of colleges to 
increase productivity As enrollments stabilize or decline resistarK» gets st^er. 
The spread of collective bargaining is partly attributable to the faculty s perceived 
need to protect themselves against the demands of legislators, administrators and 
the public for increased workloads that endanger their jobs. 

Of greater importance than workloads of television instructors is the quality of 
instruction. At the end of the first three years of experimental operation at Chk:ago 
TV College, the basic conclusion reached was; 

When evaluated by the techniques of measurement and analysis 
used in the experiment, television instaiction is a thoroughly effective 
means of extending importunities to at'home students in all the sulj- 
ject areas explored in the experiment. 

More specifically the experimenters discovered that apparently television is 
sometimes superior to. sometimes equal to. and sometimes infertor to converv 
tional instruction (sometimes superior for the at-home group and sometimes in- 
ferior for the in-class group). (A Fifth R^rt. 1974. p. 34). In other words tfiere is 

no significant difference. 



Summaty and Conclusion 

During the pre-World War II period teacher toad policy was developed by 
administrators with little faculty participation. Since the colleges were ^vemed t>y 
the same tioards that governed the high schcwis it is not surprising that the junior 
cdlege instructor s load in academic subjects was only slightly lower than that of 
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the high school teachef In ttie technical, imlustfi^, traJe and physical education 
areas the te«hjng load closely approximated the 25 to 30 hour weeWy |o^ of high 
scf^ teachers. 

After Wofki War H tfre situation changed slowly at first but more rspidty as the 
colleges t>egan to separate from the public school system, as more became mem- 
bers of the region^ ^reditir^ associations of higher education, and as enroll- 
ments soa-ed. Faculty members through their local and state associations exer- 
cised a great deal of influence on workloads. The trend was and continues to be in 
ate directi(»i of loads comparable to those in the four-year colleges. 

PacuJty workloads now are at the«- lowest level in the history of the community 
college. Not only have the weekly contKJt hours been reduced from an average 
range of 20 to 25 to 12 to 16, but the number of extra duties fonnerly required have 
been reduced or where perfonned are reimbursed through a reductton in contact 
hours or extra pay. Class size does not sfww the same reductkin. since dass size 
has a direct relationship to college enrollment. In aWition, class size is often 
Increased tn return for a reduction in weekly contact hours. In small colleges, as 
the great majority were until the 1940 s the average class size was low; as the 
colleges grew the class size increased. By 1953 the median for 23 California junior 
colleges was 21.9 with a range of the average dass size of 13.6 to 29.7. The 
WSCH median was 429 with a range of the average WSCH of 301 to 549. Today, 
tf^ mediffli for class size arxl W^H does not differ s^lf icantly from this exc^t in 
colleges experimenting with large class instructton. an indication of the greater 
flexibility of class size than of contact hours. (Contra Costa Junior CoHeoe District 
*953) 

Workloads for instructors teaching in auto-tutori^ laboratories, television, 
large forum-type classes have not yet been standardized. Colleges in which the 
new technologies of teaching have been introduced are experimenting with vari- 
ous patterns, usually modifications of the workloads common for instmctors teach- 
ing in conventional classrooms. If sdopted widely instriKJtors wHi become television 
«rtors. managers of paraprofesstonals arwJ technteians arxi/or producers of course 
units and selectors of equipment. 

Some colleges have increased productivity through these new technologies 
but the great m^ority have not. The new teching technologies have not produced 
the reduced costs many administrators had expected. Capital costs, excessive 
rete^ed time for instructors, tow enrollment, large expenses for development or 
purchase of instructtonaJ programs and materials and for technicians overcome 
whatever savings may be made in lower teacher coste. 

PnobaWy. greater savir^s are being made by colleges that convince instruc- 
tors to add a few students to each class than by colleges using the new tech- 
nologies. However, the potential for converting educatton from a labor-intensive to 
a capital-intensive enterprise is great as is evident at Orange Coast (California) 
College. 

The maior influence on worWoad today and for the next five years, will be the 
relative bargaining strcmgth at the employee and employer negotiators. What hap- 
pens in colleges with collective bargaining agreements also influences workload 
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standards m colUH}t?s without such igreemente. Appeals that finafx:}^ ^in^iva' 
depends upon some mcxlest improve*ment in prcKluctivJcy do TOt inpress facidty 
unless the crisis ?s immediate and tikcSy to result m a r^uctK?n m force. 

Much discusston on worWOcKl relates to its effect on quality of insfructton. Hard 
data provtnq or disproving any relationship does not exist. Up to now consensus 
seems to t>e that class size has little infMence on studant learning; althoi^ thwe 
may be some effect on instructor fatgue and student preference afKJ satisfadtoi. 
The nuait)ef of weekly contact fiours under tcxJay s workload formulas seems to 
have even less t>eanng on the issue. The spread of mcK)nlightrig mate possiW© by 
l^hter hour loads raises questions regarding the argument that lower fKXirty work- 
loads are needed to en^ible instructors to do a bett^ job of teaching. 

The same uncertainty prevails over the suf^r k^rlty of one method or mode of 
teaching over another The results of the Chk:ago TV College experiment can be 
used by either side ~ that tefevi$»n instruction is just as gtXKi as conventtonal 
class instruction or that it is no better. Similar remarks can be made of the other 
mode^r of instruction Ttie reason now given for adopting the new modes is tttat 
learning wiH bv r^ -^^ e ffective if students (arKl instructors) can choose the mode 
that suits i on) i i ratf^or than to the superiority of one mode or another. In the 
background is the nope Of the fear that the new modes will increase faculty produc* 
livfly and f educi^ costs because fewer teachers will be needed. 

Wherevrr ttV/y can. faculty press for a written policy on workload becaise of 
their pnor expenence with unwritten policies which gave ^mtnistrative freedom to 
lipwardfy adju-it te:^cher loads whenever confronted with unusually heavy enroll- 
ment or tight h^idqets. Faculty also insist upon penalty clauses which prov«te 
added compensation for hours or students in excess of the maximum stipulated In 
the written policy. 

All collective bargaining agreements contain clauses on worklo^. most often 
in detatl but occastonaify by a statement that the workloawl will be m conformity with 
accepted college policy m the faculty manu^ or other official document. FfiKUtty 
preference is for specific workload statements but sometimes employee represen- 
tatives compromise on this issue because they do not consider it serious enough 
for holding tip the contract. On their part employer representatives resist detailed 
workload statements to avoid demands for seemingly minor workload concessk^s 
that may lead to further demands m future negotiations. 

If one may hazard a prediction in the normal classroon* pattern of teaching it Is 
unlikely that workloads wiH increase much above 15 week y contact hours or that 
they will decrease below the twelve weekly contact hour base achieved 
institution-wtdo Dy the faculties of the Chics^o City Colleges and several cc^eges 
in New York State and by a large number of English compositwn instructors m 
other colleges. 

Class size will continue to fluctuate widely Whereas tfte weekly hour load is 
usually specified m a contract or policy, the ciasu size may be left for determmaiion 
by the dean of instruction with provisions for faculty discussion and modificatk)n as 
at Moraine Valley College (Illinois) or limited by existing practice as at Henry Ford 
(Michigan) The averse seems to hover around 35 students with a range of 25 to 
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Where targe class sires are accepted the tmr ioad of tnstnictofs teaching 
u«Si da^»es be ^ low as nme arsJ in a f&N Instemces. six. 

ft is alaj ap{^rait ttiat a large r)umlMw of coHeges me givir^ up the requtre- 
iwm that instructors spend a specified number of hours on ciw^s whether or not 
ley have sdisduled classes. Less frequently coReges are reJaxfrig rules timitfttg 
: Bistruclor 8 freedom to engage in paid activity during the school week, even- 
ngs. »xJ/or weekends. Even where such panetal njles are still retained adminls- 
ratc^ may Ignore vtolations. exc^t in flagrant cases involving a ccmftict with class 
Bsignments or vioiatk>n of a state law. 

FinaMy, it is unlikely that the labor-intensive characteristic of education wili 
toge significantly during the next five years, unless a repetltton of the Great 
J^^easion shoukJ occur. 
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